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him an account of their innocent conversation |the redemption of our Friends that are cap- 
and religion—which he heard with modera-|tivesin Barbary ; and (as was hoped) the king 
tion—though he often kills men in cold blood|has now agreed for the ransom. of all the 
for his pleasure. Joseph Wasey also signified; English captives there; and agents are ar- 
that Friends’ day-time being taken up with!rived from thence in order to receive the said 
hard servitude, they are necessitated to keep|ransom. And although now, as heretofore, 
their meetings in the night season to wait on| Friends have acquainted the Government that 
God. The aforesaid captive Friends were|they intend to redeem vur Friends at our own 
very thankful for the relief sent from hence,|charge, nevertheless Friends are so far will- 
which was very refreshing to them.” ing to encourage a public collection for the 
1692. “Several letters from Friends whojsaid service that, when the collectors shall 
still remain in their long captivity in Me-|come with the briefs to Friends’ houses, we 
quinez, to divers Friends here, were read; in-|hope Friends will be inclined to extend their 
timating the state of things with them, and|charity, in common with their neighbors, 
that they received our epistles from our last|towards the redemption of the other English 
Yearly Meeting; and acknowledged Friends’ | captives.” 
love and diligence bere in laboring for their} 1701. “The Friends that are in captivity 
ransom. And that since the last Yearly Meet-|in Barbary are duly taken care of by Friends. 
ing the Lord hath delivered three of them, by| And their ransom having been agreed forsome 
death, out of their great misery and servi-|time it is hoped will be shortly effected. One 
tude, who ended their days in great content| young man has been convinced there lately.” 
and peace. Their names are John Bound,| Epistle a.p. 1702. ‘‘ And whereas we for- 
Richard Nevet and Thomas Harrall. The|merly gave you some account of the hopes 
distressed case of the remainder of them (as| Friends had, and endeavours used, for the re- 
last year signified) is still before Friends, and|demption of Friends, captives in Barbary ; we 
divers are engaged in the love of God to use|now let you know that John King, Richard 
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For “The Friend.” 
Friends held as Captives in Foreign Lands, 
A. D. 1680—1702. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 

Epistle 1689.—“ Our Friends who are cap- 
tives at Mequinez do remain as before; only 
some are come down to Sally, and have liberty 
to go about the town under security for their 
true imprisonment. Great endeavours have 
been used for their redemption.” 

1690.—‘‘ And as concerning our Friends at 
Mequinez and Sally, endeavours have not been 
wanting to obtain their redemption; but as 
yet it cannot be effected. We hear from them 
that they are well, and desire their loves 
might be communicated to Friends in their 
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their endeavors for their ransom.” Robertson, Thomas Walkedon, Robert Finley, i 

native land.” 1693. ‘The Friends yet remaining captives|James Burgoine, Joseph Bigland, (being all af 

Epistle 1691.—*“ Divers good epistles were|at Mequinez are still held under great severi-|of our Friends who remained alive in that 4 
read in this meeting from foreign parts, Ire-|ties and hardships by that cruel tyranical|long and sore captivity), have been this year 


Jand, Scotland, * * * and two from Friends, 
captives at Mequinez, in Barbary, under the 
Emperor of Morocco. * * There yet re- 
main nine English Friends captives at Me- 
quinez, and three at Murbray; who received 
the truth there (it being three or four days 
journey distant) who correspond with each 
other by letters. One Friend (to wit, Joseph 
Wasey,) being lately redeemed and newly 
come over, gave a large account to this meet- 
ing of their miserable hard usage in captivity ; 
having no lodging but under arches, in deep 
places on the cold ground, winter and sum- 
mer; only water for drink, and no bread 
allowed them by the kin but of old rotten, 
stinking barley; and no clothes but a frock 
once in two years; and forced to hard labor, 
except three days in the year, and more es- 
pecially on the sixth day of the week, (which 
is their day of worship) they are compelled 
to carry heavy burdens on their heads, run- 
ning from sun-rising to sun-setting, with bra- 
tish black boys following them with whips 
and stripes at their pleasure.” 

“ Many of the other captives perish and die 
through their extreme hardships and want of 
food to sustain them; as in all likelihood 
Friends there bad, if Friends and their rela- 
tives here had not sent them some relief; 
seven pence a month formerly allowed them 
by the king being now taken from them. 
Their sufferings are lamentable: yet the Lord’s 
power has wonderfully preserved them, and 
greatly restrained the fury and cruelty of that 
emperor towards poor Friends there ; in whose 
behalf the said Joseph Wasey did, by an in- 
terpreter, speak to the said emperor, giving 


po ee 


task-master, who is yet suffered cruelly to 
punish, wound and kill poor captives, at his 
pleasure. And all possible care of their re- 


redeemed; whose ransom hath cost Friends 
upwards of 480£, including one George Palmer, 
a Friend’s son, of Pennsylvania, recommended 
demption and relief is by this meeting still|from thence; towards whose ransom they 
recommended to the Meeting for Sufferings|also did contribute. Divers of which re- 
to continue their endeavours for the effecting|deemed Friends have tenderly and grate- 
thereof.” fully acknowledged Friends’ love and care of 
1697. ‘‘At Barbary there remain several) them.” 
captives, most of whom are such that received}; Thus, after a care of more than twenty 
the truth in the time of their captivity ; the|years, the last of these poor people were re- 
ransom of whom could not hitherto be ob-|stored to their homes, and the tender concern 
tained ; although great endeavours have been|of the Yearly Meeting was rewarded. 
used for it ; but further endeavours are intend-| That they were worthy of this care the 
ed to be used as opportunity presents.” records themselves show. How touching is 
1698. “We * * understand that divers of|the message (1690) “ they desire that their 
our Friends who were captives at Mequinez,|loves may be communicated to Friends in 
and suffered great hardsbips there, are dead. |their native land ;” and again, (ib.), ‘“‘ Friends’ 
And there yet remain five, for whose ransom day time being taken up with bard servi- 
great endeavours have been used, but itis not|tude, they are necessitated to keep up their 
yet effected.” meetings in the night season to wait on 
1699. “ Earnest endeavours have again lately|God!” One can almost picture this little 
been used for the liberty of our Friends cap-|band of captives, under some old heathen 
tives in Barbary, though not as yet obtained ; |“ arches, or in deep places on the cold ground,” 
and there being at this time negotiations on|silently waiting on the Lord, or, as the Spirit 
foot for the redemption of all the English] gave them utterance, telling what good things 
there; and though the persons in Barbary|He had done for their souls. With what chris- 
employed therein by Friends, do wait some/tian boldness and yet in what spirit and with 
time to see the effect of that, yet we shall) what power must Joseph Wasey, (Ep. 1691) i 
continue our farther endeavours for their dis-| himself but lately redeemed and not yet safe 
charge. And in the mean time have and do/from recapture, have pleaded with the em- 
take care to send them supplies for food; they | peror, so to have prevailed with him that “he ¥ 
having little allowance in that country of any-|heard him with moderation, though he often £ 
thing to support their bodies under the great) Kills men in cold blood for his pleasure ?” 
severities of labor, and undeserved stripes, Nor were their faithfulness and the beauty 
that captives often endure. Also farther direc-|of their example without their effects. Many 
tion by this meeting is given in their behalf.” |other captives, as the records tell us, were 
1700. “Friends care is also continued for|convinced of the truth, some of whom re. 
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turned with them to their native land, while 
others, still captives, ‘‘ended their days in 
great content and peace.” 

One hundred and fourteen years after this 
record was made, and after various military 
and naval expeditions had been sent from al- 
most every European nation, as well as from 
the United States, whose citizens had been 
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Holland, he agreed to serve him six years, 
paying him thirty pounds at the time of seal- 
ing the indentures, and eight pounds if he 
sent him to Holland the last two years. With 
this arrangement his father was pleased, and 
he entered upon his apprenticeship. 

Here he found himself exposed to many 
temptations, for his master proved to be a dis- 


enslaved by the barbarians, on the 27th of|sipated and intemperate man; he had fre- 
8th mo. 1816, “a British fleet consisting of|quently to walk the streets after night search- 


five line of battle ships, five heavy frigates, 
four bomb vessels, and five gun brigs, besides 
a Dutch fleet of five frigates and a corvette, 
under Admiral Van de Capellan, who had 
volunteered his aid, anchored before the for- 
midable fortifications of Algiers”—that Al- 
giers whose career presented an almost un- 


interrupted history of treaties broken and of 


men brutally enslaved. 

What followed is terribly told in the words 
of the historian,* from whom I have already 
quoted. “It would not be agreeable or in- 
structive to dwell on the scene of desolation 
and blood which ensued. Before night the 
fleet fired, besides shells and rockets, one bun- 
dred and eighteen tons of powder, and fifty 
thousand shot, weighing more than five hun- 
dred tons. The citadel and massive batteries 
of Algiers were shattered and crumbled to 
ruins. The storehouses, ships, and gun-boats 
were in flames, while the blazings of battle 
were answered, in a storm of signal fury, by 
the lightnings of heaven. The power of the 
Great Slave Dealer was humbled.” Two days 
later the following conditions of Peace were 
submitted to: 1st. The abolition of Christian 
slavery forever. 2nd. The delivery to the 
British flag of all slaves in the dominions of 
the Dey; to whatever nation they may be- 
long. 3rd. The delivery of all money received 
by him for the redemption of slaves since the 
commencement of the year. * * On the next 
day twelve hundred slaves were emancipated, 
making with those previously liberated by 
the British commander, more than three thou- 
sand. “Thus ended white slavery in the 
Barbary States. It had already died out in 
Morocco. It had been quietly renounced by 
Tripoli and Tunis. Its last retreat was Al- 
giers, whence it was now driven forever.” 

The punishment and the humiliation of Al 
giers were not yet complete. Learning little 
trom its misfortunes, its intolerant conduct 
found an avenger in the power of France, 
which, after a cruelty of warfare that has 
scarcely a parallel in history, in the year 1830 
took possession of it as a French colony, and 
thus, as it may be believed, forever blotted 
out the name of Algiers from the catalogue 
of independent nations. 


For “The Friend.” 
John Croker. 
(Continued from page 147.) 

After an absence of over four years from 
his native land and home, having been won. 
derfully cared for, and watched over by the 
Great Preserver of all mankind, John Croker 
was now restored to his anxious parents, who 
had mourned for him as one they should see 
no more. 

He was now in his 18th year, and his father 
desiring him to learn some trade, set him at 
liberty to choose for himself. Meeting with 
a nore in Exeter who was a fuller or tucker, 
(though not a Friend), who traded mostly to 


* Charles Sumner.— Op. cit. 


ing for him among the taverns and ale-houses, 
in obedience to the wishes of his master’s wife. 

Sometimes he could prevail upon him to re. 
turn home with him, at others he would get 
into a passion and keep him there, when he 
would have to sleep in the chimney-corner. 
Many times was he tempted by him to play 
at cards with his gambling associates ; but he 
was preserved from evil. 


He served his apprenticeship about two 


years, when his master was put into prison, 


and his goods seized, he was thus left at 


liberty to seek other employment. 

Being a Quaker but few would employ him: 
he found work as a journeyman, and lodged 
with a Friend. This not answering, he re- 
turned to his father’s, who readily received 
him, and set to work at his elder brother’s 
trade, who was a serge weaver; he was set to 
combing wool, at which he earned six or seven 
shillingsa week. His futher bought an estate 
in Cornwall, whither he and his wife removed 
and resided with their eldest daughter; who 


was married ; here they remained until their 


from idleness and get a little money, I put 
forward some small business, which was spin- 
ning of tobacco, my father’s former occupa. 
tion. 

“ My dear mother had always been a great 
help to me in my spiritual exercise, being 
sensible there was something at work in my 
heart which wanted to be perfected ; and she 
would be very tender, and help me what she 
could. I had not courage to make my mind 
known to any after her decease, although my 
heart was many times loaded more heavily 
than I could bear, not knowing the reason of 
it; but in private places I sought relief by 
tears and prayers, which no mortal besides 
myself did know of, unless it was by the alter. 
ation in my countenance and deportment, 
which might visibly appear: although I al. 
ways behaved as cheerfully when in company 
as I could; but I am persuaded my dear 
mother had some sense of it, and that her 
prayers were heard on my behalf.” 


(To be continued.) 


From “The British Friend.” 
A Word to the Thoughtful. 

Dear Friend,— Whilst it is almost impos- 
sible to read without interest the commuani- 
cation published in the current issue of thy 
| Journal, from our dear friends, the deputation 
to America, it is not a little painful to ponder 
ithe oft-recurring thought: What is the real 
| cause of these divisions, of the charges of un- 


death; after which his eldest brother, for|soundness, of the accusations by one against 


whom he was working, removed there. 

His father had left him a room at Plymouth, 
where he lived retired, spending most of his 
time in reading, and doing a little work at 
purse-making, the proceeds from which he 
generally gave away. 

He was often desirous that ho might be 


directed into some way of business, not feel-| 


ing satisfied with this idle way of living, 


“which,” as he says, “often brought sorrow) 


For 


in calling over the actions of the day. 
setting them in order before the Judge of my 


conscience, those things which were done| 


amiss brought trouble, which caused sorrow 
and tears, as well as prayers that the Lord 
would pass them by, and open of his wisdom 


another? Why should Manchester Friends 
| have to meet and discuss “‘ the decline of so- 
\ciability in the Society of Friends and its 
‘remedy ?” Why should the Society decline 
either in numbers, power, sociability, spirit- 
uality, or in anything but that worldliness 
which is incompatible with Truth? What is 
the reason that as a spiritual people, Friends 
have not the influence they formerly pos- 
sessed? What the cause of meetings being 
given up, and meeting-houses closed? There 
must be some cause for these controversies and 
this lack of vigor; what is it? Having but 
recently read through George Fox’s Journal, 
|Sewel’s History, and other early records of 
the Society, [am in some measure led to be- 





more and more in my heart, and that I might lieve that the chief difference between the 


not act contrary to his mind. For those, 
which some call small things and not worth 
minding, caused me more exercise, so that I 
found a daily cross was to be kept to, in the 
management of words and conversation in 
this world ; or else a good state might be soon 
lost, which I was under the fear of. I found 
when I had considered of those things which 
I had{done, spoken or acted in the fear of God, 


learly “ Friends of Truth,” and those of to-day 
‘is just this: they were faithful, we are un- 
| faithful. 

Times have changed, and while it may not 
be required of us, perhaps to copy literally in 
‘all things the manners or actions of early 
| Friends, we must remember Truth has not 
i changed, and will not, because it is Truth; 
and under no pretence can we maintain that 


it always brought peace; and I took my rest|it is not to be set forth as faithfully by us as 


with true content in the will of God, however 
he might be pleased to deal with me in the 
night seasons.” 

His mother died about the year 1695, from 
his journal we take the following: “ The Lord 
was pleased to deprive me of my dear and 
honorable mother, who was in her day a 
noble woman for ‘ruth, and who retained her 
integrity to God, and love to Friends to the 
end. I doubt not bat she resteth in peace 
with the Lord. This was a trying time to 
me, and it made an impression on my very 
countenance. I then retired into the country 
to my futher, who was soon after brought to 
his bed by reason of a sore distemper in his 
feet. 


it was by them. 

“ The seed of God,” said George Fox, “doth 
not change ;” and Edward Burrough, in the 
‘closing hours of life declared that the spirit 
| which had lived, and acted, and ruled in him, 
‘should yet break forth in thousands ; is it in 
‘us to-day? Are we subject as he was to the 
jlaw of the Spirit of life, willing to bear and 
suffer, given up fully to do our Lord’s will? 

A Society in that condition can not decline, 
can not divide, can not be disquieted ; there is 
'no need in such a company to look to statis- 
tics for results; for where all are faithful, there 
‘will be power, and life, and increase. Well 
‘indeed would it be if each one of us would 


So I waited on him, and to keep myself unite on this common ground of faithfulness, 








and by obeying the leadings of Truth in all 
matters, both small and great, come to know 
a strength and fellowship which no outside 
influence could affect or undermine. 

And in closing these few words I feel it 
right to revive the language addressed in 
Rev. ii. to the Church in Ephesus, “I know 
thy works, and thy labof, and thy patience, 
and how thou canst not bear them that are 
evil ; and thou bast tried them which say they 
are apostles and are not, and hast found them 
liars: and hast borne, and hast patience, and 
for mys Name’s sake hast labored, and hast 


against thee, because thou hast left thy first 
love. Remember, therefore, from whence thou 
art fallen, and repent, and do the first works ; 
or else I will come unto thee quickly, and will 
remove thy candlestick out of his place, ex- 
cept thou repent.” 
I remain, thine truly, 
An ATTENDER OF MEETINGS, 
11th mo. 14th, 1878. 





. Selected. 
Address to Parents, from the Committee on Ed- 
ucation of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of 

Philadelphia. 

(Concluded from page 149.) 

The happiness and cheerfulness of a home 
where Christian love gives light and warmth, 
stimulate the development of the mental as 
well as the moral nature; and that calmness 
and peace which pervade a hoasehold where 
mutual consideration prevails, and where that 
watch is set upon the door of the lips which 
suppresses thoughtless expressions, favors in 
children the formation of a well-balanced and 
sound judgment. They lead to that constant 
care that the fountain shall send forth sweet 
water and not bitter, which is the source of re- 
freshment in social intercourse. We may also 
reverently believe that the practice of waiting 
in stillness before the Lord, and the habit of 
quiet recollection and meditation which is 
akin to it, promote a calmness of mind which 
is favorable to the full apprehension of subjects 
of thought, and the reception of clear views 
of the truth in relation to both spiritual and 
outward things. 

The faithful members of our Society, from 
generation to generation, have learned to wait, 
in the silence of their own reasonings, for the 
inshining of the light of Christ, who is their 
Saviour and Teacher; and in it they have 
seen and embraced the same spiritual views 
of worship and holiness of life, that its first 
founders held. They have been brought to 
see, as they did, that the rule of fashion and 
customs founded on the spirit of the world is 
wholly incompatible with the life which our 
Saviour’s precepts call for; that it thwarts 
his gracious designs for the well-being of man, 
and opposes the spread of bis kingdom in their 
hearts, and that therefore it is highly offen- 
sive in his sight. 

We have consequently been called to with- 
stand it for our own safety, and to bear a tes- 
timony against it for the good of others. To 
do this, and to keep out of the way of the 
many pleasures and pursuits which tend to 
rob us of our true peace, requires of us a de- 
gree of non-conformity with the world, which 
it calls narrow-minded and inconsistent with 
our duty to our fellow-men. But that cannot 
be narrow-minded which is founded on eter- 
nal truth ; and that must be the broadest view 


— TT 
SY 


which He has given us to see, who is God ofirals, as well as for other considerations, the'them, and a right qualification sought for to 
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earth as well as of heaven, who designs the 
good of all, and in his infinite wisdom knows 
how most efficiently to employ his instramen- 
tal means. 

As we find need of watchfulness for our own 
preservation, so also is it necessary to guard 
our children from temptation to things which 
tend to alienate them from the Truth. Let 
us not be induced to think that, as they must 
one day bear their part in the world, expo- 
sure to it in their youth will give them know- 
ledge of its evils and strength to withstand 
them. The more youth sees of what is good, 
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safest companions for one another. The more 
careful exclusion from demoralizing amuse- 
ments and worldly ways which prevails among 
us than exists in general society, is a reason 
for placing them almost universally in asso. 
ciation with and under the care of our own 
members, in order to keep them from tempta- 
tion and unsettling example ; and in so doing, 
we save them from a conflict of feeling arising 
from comparison with others. which we may 
well desire they should he spared. 

If we can, by our own faithfulness, secure 
the influence of our children over one another 
on the side of truth and a willing submission 


that which is false and impure. Weak human |to its requirements, what strength they may 
nature lies open to the influence of much of |receive from the association, and how peace- 
the evil of the world, because its deceptive |ful and happy will their early years be! How 
presentations are outwardly beautifal, and greatly is it to the interest of all of us to join 
clothed with refined associations ; while on|hands in this blessed work, “looking not each 
the other hand, familiarity with uncloaked|man upon his own” children “only, but also 
vice deadens the sensibility, and at last de-|upon the” children of others, and endeavor to 
stroys the perception of its hideousness. make our schools nurseries of the principles of 
Fearful will be the responsibility incurred | truth! 
by any of us, if by lack of sympathy, or any| The education which looks ouly to promote 
act of ours, we discourage or prevent our off-|knowledge, intellectual pleasure and reputa- 
spring from submission to the tender convic- |tion, and the amenities of society, fails to see 
tions with which they may be favored, in re-|and provide for the higher objects of our being. 


lation to bearing their testimony against the 
vain fashions and customs of the world. 
Those even who have the most matured 
strength and experience, find that the world, | 
the things of the world, its spirit, pride, and | 
wisdom, like a mighty tide, bear down heavily | 
upon them, and would carry away from the | 
truth such as have found it, and sweep aside 
those who are seeking it. We should not) 
leave our children, in their weakness and in- 
experience, to drift out, or venture out, into 
its overpowering current. Except under the 
enlightening influence of Divine grace, our 
children generally see only the world’s plea- 
sures; and if they perceive its dangers, they 
over-estimate their strength to withstand 
them. Warm-hearted and unsuspicious, they 
naturally cannot see any harm in general as- 


not fainted. Nevertheless, I have somewhat |true, and pure, the more repulsive to them is| 


The Giver of every good and perfect gift be- 
stows real refinement; and the true culture is 
that which is carried on under his hand. We 
cannot get nearer Him nor help his cause by 
the culture which is of mere human wisdom ; 
nor will the refinement which has not its root 
in love to God, as well as in love to man, 


|however beautiful in form, be acceptable in 


his sight or bear fruit to his praise. 

We have thus endeavored to trace out what 
we believe are the underlying principles of 
that religious and guarded education, both in 
the domestic circle and in the school, which 
is demanded from us as members of a Society 
making the profession we do, The best and 
most practicable mode of carrying out these 
principles may vary in conformity with the 
particular circumstances which surround the 


sociation with their neighbors, or in doing as|parental home ; but we believe there can be 


those do who are considered respectable among | 


them. Butif we are faithful to them, we must | 
not allow them to choose their associates with- 
out regard to our sense of what is best for 
them ; and in deciding to what schools we will 





no doubt of the injurious influences on their 
morals, and the future adherence to our prin- 
ciples and testimonies, often resulting from 
sending our children to schools not under the 
care of consistent Friends. We would ina 


send them, we shall do them great wrong, if|spirit of sympathy for the pecuniary sacrifice 


we allow their preference to overrule our best | 
judgment. 

How mapy have profited by this godly care 
of parents, and have risen up and called them 
blessed for their faithfulness, even in the re- 
straints that were irksome atthetime! From 
the foundation of this Society, wherever it was 
bearing most frait to the praise of the Good 
Husbandman, this care most flourished. 

And we must not forget that the good effect 
of our watchfulness against harmfal associa- 





that some may have to make in placing their 
children in Friends’ schools, appeal to them 


not to pass lightly away from the considera- 


tion of the grave responsibilities they assume 
by a contrary course. The concern we now 
have at heart and urge upon you is no new 


lor modern idea. «The advices in our Book of 


Discipline on the subject of schools are replete 
with similar admonitions, some of which date 
back as far as the year 1746. 

To accomplish the ends we have in view, it 


tion from without may be greatly weakened, |is not sufficient merely to provide schools 
or entirely undone, if we are not careful that |taught by members, and of a more restricted 
our children are guarded against hurtful in-|attendance than those belonging to the State 
fluences from persons of impure morals or|systems. Parents and Committees should be 
irreligious character in our households, our |vigilant in seeing that corrupt habits and con- 
workshops, and on our farms, as well as else-|versation, when manifested among the pupils, 
where. be checked ; and if continued, the offenders be 

Though we have to make the humiliating |dismissed. Teachers should enter on their 
acknowledgment, that children less favored |lubors as those who must give an account, not 
than those of our Society are sometimes ex-|only for faithfulness in scholastic instruction, 
amples to them of correctness and purity of|but in Christian life and example before the 
conduct, these exceptions should not turn us|youth, and for the use of all practical means 
aside from the general truth, that our home 'to instil sentiments of piety and virtue. The 
training makes our children, as regards mo-| Holy Scriptures should be read daily among 
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impress their precious truths on the hearts cf 
the pupils. The reading books used should be 
carefuily selected, and all those which are ob- 
jectionable in principles or moral tone reject- 
ed. We fear that the increased facilities for 
the perasal of unprofitable literature afforded 
by the public libraries that are growing up in 
many neighborhoods, and the cheap maga- 
zines and periodicals which so freely circulate, 
are exposing our children to evil influences 
that many parents are not fully aware of, and 
which demand renewed diligence to guard 
them against. 

The time is near at hand to all of us, when, 
as the world recedes from our view, we shall 
prize at a low estimate all earthly possession 
or honors, or intellectual reputation for our 
selves, and shall lightly esteem them for our 
offspring in comparison with an inheritance 
with the saintsin light. At that solemn hour, 
it will be an inexpressible solace to us to feel 
that we have endeavored to be faithful to our 
trust as guardians of “the heritage of the 
Lord.” Let us therefore now, in our daytime, 
seek to walk in that light which will illumin- 
ate both their and our pathway to true peace, 
and reveal the hidden dangers which beset 
us on every band. With an humble reliance 
on his mercy who invited the little children 
to come unto him and receive his blessing, 
and who used a child as a type of that lowli- 
ness of heart which forms a necessary quali- 
fication to enter his kingdom, we may come 
boldly to the throne of grace for wisdom to 
direct us in the responsible charge allotted to 
us, and finally, as we endyre to the end, shall 
render up our accounts with joy, and not with 
grief. 


Sacredness of a Promise.—Charles James 
Fox is said to have traced his own sense of 
the sacredness of a promise to a lesson he got 
from his father, Lord Holland, when he was 
a boy. When home for the holidays and 
walking with his father in the garden, his 
father pointed to a wall which he intended to 
have pulled down. 

“Ob,” said the boy, ‘I should like to sce 
a wall pulled down.” 

“Well, my boy, you shall,” said the father. 

The thing, however, escaped his memory, 
and during the boy’s absence a number of 
improvements were made, and among them 
this wall was torn down and a new one built 
up in its place. When the boy came home 
and saw it he said: 

“ Oh father, you promised to let me see that 
wall torn down.” 

Instantly the father remembered his prom- 
ise, and was deeply pained to think he had 
seemed careless about his plighted word. 

“ My boy,” he said, “you are right, I did. 
It is too late now to do just what I said I 
would, but you wanted to sce a wall pulled 
down, and so you shall. 

And he actually ordered the mason up and 
made him pull down and rebuild the new wall, 
that as nearly as possible his promise might 
be made good. 

“Tt cost me twenty pounds,” he said to a 
friend who was bantering him about it, “but,” 
he said, “if it had cost a hundred pounds, I 
should have thought it a cheap way of im- 
pressing on my boy’s mind, as long as he lives, 
the importance that a man of honor should 
attach to a pligbted word. . 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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Selected. 
ONLY. 
Only a word for the Master, 
Lovingly, quietly said. 
Only a word! 
Yet the Master heard, 
And some fainting hearts were fed. 


Only a look of remonstrance, 
Sorrowful, gentle, and deep. 
Only a look! 
Yet the strong man shook, 
And he went alone to weep. 


Only some act of devotion, 
Willingly, joyfully done. 
“Surely ’twas naught !” 
(So the proud world thought) 
But yet souls for Christ were won! 


Only an hour with the children, 
Pleasantly, cheerfully given. 
Yet seed was sown 
In that hour alone 
Which would bring forth fruit for heaven! 


“ Only”—But Jesus is looking 
Constantly, tenderly down 
To earth, and sees 
Those who strive to please ; 
And their love he loves to crown. 
—Charlotte Murray, in The Christian. 


-———_>> ——_—. 


GOLDEN ROD. 


Sweet ferns within the hollow wave, wild roses climb 
the wall, 

And meek forget-me-nots creep near the leaping water- 
fall ; 

The summer days are passing by—slip on the shining 
hours ; 

We read the rubric of the leaves, and tell our beads in 
flowers. 


Selected. 


Now bloom the lilies white as snow, now flaunt the 
lilies red ; 

Now lifts the gladiolus high its sword to beauty wed. 

Now o’er the banks, in violet mist, the aster lightly 
floats, 

And trumpet-flowers seem to fling shrill music from 
their throats, 


O, rich and rare the loveliness that o’er the land we see, 


From meadow’s pride, beneath our feet, to vines that | 


wander free; 
From fiery sumac’s fearless plume, or clover on the sod; 
But nothing wears a gladder smile than thine, fair 
golden rod. 


Brown hands of children hold thee fast, a treasure 
proudly won, 

And dimpled baby fingers grasp and toss thee in the sun; 

Thy glittering wealth o’ertops the field, and many a 
lonely place 

Grows cheery ’neath the blessimg and the brightness of 
thy face. 


For thou art on the hillside bare, where scant and 
struggling sod, 

And = lichens, toiling slow, adorn the paths un- 
trod ; 

Where sleep the saints of other days, by fickle man 
forgot, 

But held in tender care by God, whose goodness 
changeth not. 


The wildling bee sings love to thee ; the yellow butterfly. 

A moment poises on thy stem, then silent flitteth by ; 

All things who meet are blither for thy knightly bear- 
ing gay, 

O gentle flower of Summer’s dower, the last to fade 
away. 


’ 


ciaiaamliilitiaais 

A girl who had been brought under the in- 
fluence of religion, when questioned as to the 
evidence of the reality of the change which 
had taken place in her, made this reply, 
‘Well! for one thing, J always sweep under 
the mats now, and I[ never used to before!” 

siesndiediginiptnanaiins 

From the little acorn comes “the monarch 
of the forest, pushing upward ever.” Its 
lesson is perseverance. 





For “ The Friend” 
Thoughts and Feelings. 
FAITH. 

The necessity, virtue, and efficacy of living, 
saving faith, is impressively set forth in the 
words of the Apostle :—‘‘ Without faith it is 
impossible to please God,” &. And of the 
early day, the same inspired writer declares; 
“By it the elders obtained a good report,” 
By it they “subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of* weak. 
ness were made strong,” &c., while others en- 
dured cruel mockings and scourgings, bonds 
and imprisonment; “ being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented ;” and all ‘that they might obtain 
a better resurrection.” How clearly the 
Apostle proves this faith to be what, in the 
beginning of the chapter to the Hebrews es- 
pecially devoted to the subject, he represents 
to be “‘ The substance of things Aoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” 

While this is the faith that overcomes the 
world, and robs the dark cold grave of its 
victory, it is by no means at our beck or dis- 
posal, to be stirred up or put on when and as 
we please; but is the gift of God; and like 
all His other gifts must be waited for in that 
submissive, reverential bowedness of soul 
which becomes such frail, dependent pilgrims 
of earth unto and before an omnipotent Father 
in heaven. If Jesus, without whom we can 
do nothing, be the author and finisher of this 
faith, then in and throngh Him alone, indis- 
putably, must lie the ability, the wisdom, the 
efficacy, the bestowal of saving faith—from 
whom is every good and perfect gift. 

This faith begets a true-hearted obedience 
in life and conversation—that practical ser- 
vice to an invisible, yet omniscient Holy One. 
Through this, by grace, we aresaved. Through 
this the humble faithful disciple is enabled to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. By 
this the just are to live, as Paul testifies : “The 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.” It is through this 
faith in Christ Jesus that the Scriptures are 
able to make wise unto salvation. By virtue 
of which, Moses chose “‘ rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season: and by which 
he endured all that was permitted him, as 
seeing Him who is invisible.” It was and is 
by and through this, that forgiveness of sins, 
and inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified are to be received; and whereby also 
the saints of old were kept by the power of 
God unto salvation. 

Our early Friends must have possessed this 
practical faith in an eminent degree; else 
they could not have borne up against all the 
calumny, imprisonments, persecutions, some- 
times even unto death, which was almost un- 
sparingly heaped upon them because of their 
adherence to the testimonies and gospel of 
Jesus. But looking over this vain and fleet- 
ing world with the keen eye of faith, like 
[srael’s temporal ruler before spoken of, they 
‘endured as seeing Him who is invisible ; for 
like him too, they “had respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward.” 

Would that we, the descendants—shall I 
say the representatives—of professedly the 
same faith of these sons of the morning, 
might, in the faith and patience of the Lamb, 
rally to first principles. Might again lift the 









standard of good old fashioned Quakerism, and 
stand plumb with uncompromising fidelity 
and faithfulness to the banner of the cross, 
which they so nobly relified, and to that faith 
which then, and now, and ever, is sufficient, 
though small as a grain of mustard seed, to 
remove mountains; that so, building up our- 
selves, through power from on high, on our 
most holy faith, we may be enabled to build 
the waste places—the dilapidated walls—even 
in troublous times ; whereby the church may 
once more be established in the faith; and 
whether by the prayers, the tears, the suffer- 
ing or the service of sons and daughters, she 
may joyfully be seen coming “up from the 
wilderness leaning upon her Beloved.’’ 


anaes 
From the “ American Journal of Science and Arts.” 
Forest Geography and Archwology. 
BY ASA GRAY. 
(Continued from page 148.) 

The difference in the composition of the 
Atlantic and Pacific forests is not less marked 
than that of the climate and geographical 
configuration to which the two are respec- 
tively adapted. 

With some very notable exceptions, the for- 
ests of the whole northern hemisphere in the 
temperate zone (those that we are concerned 
with) are mainly made up of the same or 
similar kinds. Not of the same species; for 
rarely do identical trees occur in any two or 
more widely separated regions. But all round 
the world in our zone, the woods contain Pines 
and Firs and Larches, Cypresses and Junipers, 
Oaks and Birches, Willows and Poplars, Maples 
and Ashes and the like. Yet with all these 
family likenesses throughout, each region has 
some peculiar features, some trees by which 
the country may at once be distinguished. 

Beginning by a comparison of our Pacific 
with our Atlantic forest, I need not take the 
time to enumerate the trees of the latter, as 
we all may be supposed to know them, and 
many of the genera will have to be mentioned 
in drawing the contrast to which I invite your 
attention. In this you will be impressed most 
of all, I think, with the fact that the greater 
part of our familiar trees are “ conspicuous by 
their absence” from the Pacific forest. 

For example, it has no Magnolias, no Tulip- 
tree, no Papaw, no Linden or Basswood, and 
is very poor in Maples ; no Locust-trees— 
neither Flowering Locust nor Honey Locust 
—nor any leguminous tree; no Cherry large 
enough for a timber tree, like our wild Black 
Cherry ; no Gum-trees (Nyssa nor Liquidam- 
bar), nor Sorrel-tree, nor Kalmia; no Persim- 
mon, or Bumelia; not a Holly ; only one Ash 
that may be called a timber-tree ; no Catalpa, 
or Sassafras ; not a single Elm, nor Hack- 
berry; not a Mulberry, nor Planer tree, nor 
Maclura; not a Hickory, nor a Beech, nora 
true Chestnut, nor a Hornbeam; barely one 
Birch tree, and that only far north, where the 
differences are less striking. But as to Con- 
iferous trees, the only missing type is our 
Bald Cypress, the so-called Cypress of our 
southern swamps, and that deficiency is made 
up by other things. But as to ordinary trees, 
if you ask what takes the place in Oregon and 
California of all these missing kinds, which 
are familiar on our side of the continent, | 
must answer, nothing, or nearly nothing. 
There is the Madrona (Arbutus) instead of 
our Kalmia (both really trees in some places); 
and there is the California Laurel instead of 
our southern Red Bay tree. Nor in any of 
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cific forest equal the Atlantic in species. It 
has not half as many Maples, nor Ashes, nor 
Poplars, nor Walnuts, nor Birches, and those 
it has are of smaller size and inferior quality ; 
it has not half as many Oaks; and these and 
the Ashes are of so inferior economical value, 
that (as we are told) a passable wagon-wheel 
cannot be made of California wood, nora really 
good one in Oregon. 

This poverty of the western forest in species 
and types may be exhibited graphically, in a 
way which cannot fail to strike the eye more 
impressively than when we say that, whereas 
the Atlantic forest is composed of 66 genera 
and 155 species, the Pacific forest has only 
31 genera and 78 species. 

Now the geographical areas of the two for- 
ests are not very different. 
of Mexico to the Gulf of St. Lawrence about 
twenty degrees of latitude intervene. From 
the southern end of California to the penin- 
sula of Alaska there are twenty-eight degrees, 
and the forest on the coast runs some degrees 
north of this; the length may therefore make 
up for the comparative narrowness of the Pa- 
cific forest region. How can so meagre a 
forest make so imposing ashow? Surely not 
by the greater number and size of its indivi- 
duals, so far as deciduous (or more correctly 
non-coniferous) trees are concerned ; for on 
the whole they are inferior to their eastern 
brethren in size if not in number of indivi- 
duals. The reasons is, that a larger propor- 
tion of the genera and species are coniferous 
trees; and these being evergreen (except the 
Larches), of aspiring port and eminently gre- 
garious habit, usually dominate where they 
occur. While the east has almost three times 
as many genera and four times as many species 
of non-coniferous trees as the west, it has 


ED 


the genera common to the two does the Pa-| Manchurian forest, the comparative smallness 


From the Gulf 





of geographical area must come in as an im- 
portant consideration. 

To complete the view, let it be noted that 
the division of these forests into coniferous and 
non-coniferous is, for the 


Genera. Species. 
European non-coniferous, . - 26 68 
" coniferous, . : “0: ee 
3385 


Japan-Manchurian non-coniferous, 47 123 
“ coniferous, . 19 45 


66 168 

In other words, a narrow region in Eastern 
Asia contains twice as many genera and about 
twice as many species of indigenous trees as 
are possessed by all Europe; and as to con- 
iferous trees, the former has more genera than 
the latter has species, and over twice and a 
half as many species. 

The only question about the relation of these 
four forest regions, as to their component 
species, which we can here pause to answer, 
is to what extent they contain trees of iden- 
tical species. If we took the shrubs, there 
would be a small number, if the herbs a very 
considerable number, of species common to 
the two New World and to the two Old World 
areas respectively, at least to their northern 
portions, even after excluding arctic alpine 
plants. The same may be said, in its degree, 
of the North European flora compared with 
the Atlantic North American, of the North- 
east Asiatic compared with the northern part 
of the Pacific North American, and also in a 
peculiar way (which I have formerly pointed 
out and shall have soon to mention) of the 
Northeastern Asiatic flora in its relations to 
the Atlantic North American. but as to the 
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slightly fewer genera and almost one-half/forest trees there is very little community of 
fewer species of coniferous trees than the west.| species. Yet this is not absolutely wanting. 
That is, the Atlantic coniferous forest is re-| The Red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana) among 
presented by 11 genera and 25 species; the| coniferous trees,and Populus tremuloides among 
Pacific by 12 genera and 44 species. the deciduous, extend across the American 
Indeed, the Pacific forest is made up of| continent specifically unchanged, though hard- 
conifers, with non-coniferous trees as occa-| ly developed as forest trees on the Pacific side. 
sional undergrowth oras scattered individuals, There are probably, but not certainly, one or 
and conspicuous only in valleys or in the/two instances on the northern verge of these 
sparse tree-growth of plains, on which the|two forests. There are as many in which 
oaks at most reproduce the features of the|eastern and western species are suggestively 
“oak openings” here and there bordering the|similar. The Hemlock-Spruce of the Northern 
Mississippi prairie region. Perhaps the most) Atlantic States, and the Yew of Florida are 
striking contrast between the west and the| extremely like corresponding trees of the Pa- 
east, along the latitude usually traversed, is|cific forest; indeed the Yew-trees of all four 
that between the spiry evergreens which the} regions may come to be regarded as forms of 
traveller leaves when he quits California, and; one polymorphous species. The White Birch 
the familiar woods of various-hued round-|of Europe and that of Canada and New Eng- 
headed trees which give bim the feeling of| land are in similar case ; and so is the common 
home when he reaches the Mississippi. ‘The{Chestnut (in America confined to the Atlantic 
Atlantic forest is particularly rich in these,|/States), which on the other side of the world 
and is not meagre in coniferous trees. Allis also represented in Japan. A link in the 
the glory of the Pacific forest is in its conif-| other direction is seen in one spruce tree (call- 
erous trees. led in Oregon Menzies Spruce) which inhabits 
We may count the indigenous forest trees| Northeast Asia, while a peculiar form of it 
of all Europe at 33 genera and 85 species.| represents the species in the Rocky Moun- 
And those of the Japan-Manchurian region, | tains. 
of very much smaller geographical area, at} But now other and more theoretical ques- 
66 genera and 168 species. I here include in| tions come to be asked, such as these: , 
it only Japan, Eastern Manchuria, and the} Whyshould our Pacific forest region, which 
adjacent borders of China. The known species|is rich and in some respects unique in conif- 
of trees must be rather roughly determined ;| crous, be so poor in deciduous trees? 
but the numbers here given are not exagger-| Then the two Big-trees, Sequoias, as isolated 
ated, and are much more likely to be sensibly |in character as in location,—being found only 
increased by further knowledge than are those| in California, and having no near relatives any 
of any of the other regions. Properly to es-} where,—how came California to have them? 
timate the surpassing richness of this Japan-| Such relatives as the Sequoias have are also 
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local, peculiar, and chiefly of one species to! 
each genus. Only one of them is American, 
and that solely eastern, the Taxodium of our 
Atlantic States and the plateau of Mexico. 
The others are Japanese and Chinese. 

Why should trees of six related genera, 
which will all thrive in Europe, be restricted 
naturally, one to the eastern side of the Amer- 
ican continent, one genus to the western side 
and very locally, the rest to a small portion 
of the eastern border of Asia? 

Why should coniferous trees most affect and 
preserve the greatest number of types in these 
parts of the world? 

And why should the Northeast Asian re- 
gion have, in a comparatively small area, not 
only most coniferous trees, but a notably 
larger number of trees altogether than any 
other part of the northern temperate zone? 
Why should its only and near rival be in the 
antipodes, namely, here in Atlantic North 
America? In other words, why should the 
Pacific and the European forests be so poor 


in comparison, and why the Pacific poorest of| prayer, &c. 


extremity, he was willing to feed on the husks. 
Thomas encouraged to faithful obedience, and 
quoted the passage, “ Come out from among 
them and be yeseparate; touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and will be a 
Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

In the afternoon T. Kite again spoke, be- 
ginning with, Verily thou art a God that hid- 
est thyself, Oh! God of Israel, the Saviour. 
At times, all the servants of the Lord have 
their faith tried ; the patriarch Jacob wrest- 
led all night for the blessing, and prevailed. 
Some passages of Scripture had occurred 
sweetly to him. Some might come and sit 
the greater part of a meeting through, per- 
haps the whole of it, or several meetings, with- 
out having the access to the living fountain 
they had once been favored with ; still he 
offered the language of encouragement to 
them, to persevere in patient waiting. 

Gulielma Widdowfield, in a weak voice, en- 
couraged to patient waiting, watching unto 
Her mind had been humbled 


all in deciduous, yet rich in coniferous trees ?| under a sense that there were some present 


(To be continued.) 
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Memoranda of Meetings. 


6th mo. 15th, 1843. Samuel Bettle spoke|pying obscure stations. 


who after the heads of some of the present 
aged ones were laid low, would have to be- 
come judges as at the first, and counsellors 
as in the beginning, though at present occa- 
She expressed the 


of the importance of'a practical religion: not|desire that the aged ones who had found 


only of entertaining sound doctrine, but of 
scrupulously carrying it out in life: and of 
experiencing a forgiveness of past sins through 
the mercy of God, in Christ Jesus ; and main- 
taining an upright walking before Him. We 
are liable tosin daily, unless preserved through 
the power of God. Asa man beholdeth his 
natural features in a glass, and goeth away 
forgetting what manner of man he is, so are 
we liable to forget; to be off our guard in spi- 
ritual matters. 

Thomas Kite supplicated for some who felt 
themselves very little in the Divine sight, and 
conceived it to be a mercy that his regard 
extended even to them. He prayed the Lord 
of the harvest in his own time to send forth 
laborers into the harvest field. He asked that 
the dark places of the earth, the habitations 
of cruelty, might be made to hear the joyful 
sound of the Gospel proclaimed to them; and 
that the meeting might be enabled at this sea- 
son, to worship the Lord God and the Lamb, 
who is forever worthy. 

6th mo. 18th. ‘Thos. Kite quoted, “ Enoch 
walked with God, and was not; for God took 
him :’”’ we may all walk with God. When it 
was said, “I am the God of Abraham, of Isaac 
and of Jacob,’’ it had allusion to their living, 
never-dying part; for it was added, God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living. The 
Almighty in his dispensations does not retro- 
grade; what was of aspiritual nature among 
the antediluvians was perpetuated in the 
patriarchal times, and with any additional, 
merged into the law; and still further was 
not lost, but brought forward to the greater 
manifestations in the Gospel day: as it were 
the dim twilight of the morning, opening into 
the bright bluze of the perfectday. If any of us, 
like the prodigal son, would go to the Father 
and say (with the prodigal’s feelings), “‘ Father 
I have sinned against Heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son ;” 
He would mercifully compassionate our state, 
as He did that of the prodigal, who had spent 
his substance in riotous living ; and when he 
had a just view of himself and was reduced to 





Christ to be their morning light, might find 
Him to be their evening song. 


The German Military. 


A foreign correspondent of the National 
Baptist, thus refers to the military system of 
Germany, which is a heavy burden on the 
resources of the country, and a most fruit- 
ful source of demoralization and irreligion. 

‘In Berlin there are about thirty thousand 
soldiers, considerably more than the whole 
standing army of the United States—and 
Germany is at peace. At Potsdam, half an 
hour from Berlin by rail, the garrison, seven 
thousand men, is equal to about one-sixth of 
the population of the town. 

Every German, unless specially exonerated, 
is required to be a soldier for twelve years; 
three years of active service, four years in the 
Reserve, and five years in the Landwehr. 
The service begins at the age of twenty-one 
years. ‘The first three years are taken solidly 
out of a man’s life; he isa soldier, and nothing 
else. It is understood that many young men 
emigrate in order to escape this serious obli- 
gation. In the Reserve and the Landwehr, 
in peace times, the service is hardly more than 
nominal. 

The government looks over the religious 
welfare of the troops. They are marched to 
the garrison churches every Sunday morning ; 
and if the charches cannot contain them all, 
they go in detachments by turns. But the 
soldiers do not relish this kind of church- 
going. 

At nine o'clock, each evening, the men are 
drawn up in company line to say their pray- 
ers. It must be an edifying sight to see a 
company praying by word of command, the 
orders given, perhaps, by an officer who omits 
no opportunity of cursing the men on other 
occasions. The length of time to allow for 
this act of devotion is a delicate point to de- 
cide. One officer, after mature consideration, 
fixed upon thirty-seven seconds, after which 
it was understood that the ear of Heaven 
would be closed for the night. 1t would be 





of rare interest to know upon what data this 
officer based his close and critical decision: 
why, for instance, he threw in the odd seven 
seconds, instead of stopping with a clean half 
minute ! 

I have seen reports of habitual cruelty to 
the men, on the part of non-commissioned 
officers. These cruelties are said to be prac. 
tised especially by Prussian officers in the 
provincial districts. It is very difficult for 
the victims to protect themselves. Their 
own unsupported complaints are not suffi- 
cient, and would probably only aggravate 
their trouble. And their comrades hesitate 
to give their testimony for fear of making 
serious trouble for themselves. In this situ. 
ation, some of the victims grow despondent, 
and it is believed that this is a partial expla- 
nation of the numerous suicides in the army. 
Here is an offence that smells to heaven; and 
it bas, I believe, also reached the olfactories 
of the German rulers, and an investigation 
has been ordered. These brutal non-commis- 
sioned officers probably lead the nine o’clock 
devotions. What emotions—what dark pas- 
sions of hate and revenge—what scorn of re- 
ligion, as thus represented,—must agitate 
some of the men whose heads are bowed in 
seeming worship!” 

a 

After sitting sometime, and feeling the in- 
difference which prevails in many on the sub- 
ject of religion, 1 was led to advert to the cir- 
cumstance, that persons engaging in any bus- 
iness to obtain a livelihood, must be aware 
that it could not be advantageously conducted 
without steady attention and diligence. Val- 
uable crops could not be expected from their 
farms, if they work industriously for a short 
time, and then leave it; proper system and 
diligence are necessary to insure good returns; 
everything being done in its season, and care- 
fully looked after. So in the great work of 
salvation, which is of far greater moment than 
the provision for these tabernacles of clay. 
No advancement can be expected by those, 
who for a short time, give up to the convic- 
tions of duty, and then conclude they may 
forbear, and let the work drop for awhile; 
perhaps they think, until they have more 
leisure, or have accomplished some worldly 
project. They may suppose religion can be 
taken up when they please; but it is out of 
our power to command one of the days of the 
Son of Man, by whom alone the work is began 
and perfected. None know whether He will 
ever again renew those heavenly visitations. 
There is a day granted in which man may 
work; but he may out-sin that day. It will 
then be impossible for him to work, and the 
things that belong to his peace will be hid 
from his eyes, as it was declared respecting 
the people of Jerusalem. They were earnestly 
labored with, to persuade every one deeply 
to consider these things, and to lay hold of 
the offers of Divine Grace; that they may 
glorify God in their day, and be made par- 
takers of the hope of the gospel, even the sal- 
vation of the soul.—Journal of Wm. Evans. 

In the diary of Jonathan Burnyeat, under 
date of 1706, he mentions being at Dublia 
Half-Year’s meeting, of which he says :— 

‘* There were some weighty matters recom- 
mended to the nation from the chamber meet- 
ing (which consists of faithful Friends out of 
every province, [including] ministers), about 
the education of Friends’ children, as putting 
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them to trades, not to keep them at school 
too long, nor to put them to high trades 
above their abilities, but to handicraft [busi- 
jness], a8 carpenters, weavers, shoemakers, 
&c.; that so the creation might be supplied, 
and Friends’ children relieved out of idleness 
and hurtful things. These things were spoken 
to by Friends, but more especially by our an- 
cient and honorable Friend, William Edmund- 
son, who spoke with great authority.” 

Is there not need of the same caution at 
this day; that in seeking employment for our 
children, we do not seek “great things” for 
them in a worldly sense, but rather train them 
in that moderation of their desires, which 
would make them content with such business 
as it is within their ability to manage? 


Let us make a stand on the ancient ways, 
and then look about us, and discover what is 
the straight and right way, and walk in it.— 
From a writer of last Century on Innovation. 


Meeting and would not forward it, T. C. does 
not tell us. 

“In 1878, two sets of minutes from Pelham 
being produced, a committee of men and wo- 
men was appointed to examine them. What 
took place in the committee I cannot tell, not 
being one of them, but I know the committee 
did not all attend, and one who did (not one 
of the seven) told me that so strong were the 
objections urged against the words ‘ prevail- 
ing sense,’ that she thought T. Clark had 
omitted them, which she considered was more 
agreeable to the truth. When the report was 
read in the Yearly Meeting, I asked the meet- 
ing to pause before they confirmed the dis- 
ownment of more than forty Friends (many 
of them ministers and elders), and proposed 
that neither set of minutes be received, but 
the Friends on both sides be allowed the full 
privileges of the meeting, and a judicious com- 
mittee be appointed to attend that meeting 
and try to restore harmony. As the party 
who controlled the meeting would not listen 
to any thing of that sort, many of us left in 
disgust and returned home. Before I left the 
Clerk mentioned that two epistles were re- 
ceived from Western Yearly Meeting, and 
nominated two Friends to examine them, who 
retired for a short time and reported the one 
signed B, C. Hobbs was the one to read. 

“T. C. says, ‘he thinks it will be news to 
Friends of Canada to hear that any portion 
of their members have adopted any peculiar 
theory of the Plymouth Brethren, or that the 
real issue between the Norwich Friends rested 
wholly upon the use of artificial music.’ The 
latter part of the quotation of the words of 
A. 8. 1 consider to be mere garbling of what 
he Mtends to convey. The former part T. C. 
may ‘ think’ or believe, he living in the com- 










Were all men to bring together their bur- 
dens of sorrow to be equally divided, each on 
reflection would choose his own.—Socrates. 
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We have received two communications from 
Friends of Bloomfield, Ontario, criticising the 
article recently published in our columns from 
the pen of Thomas Clark, in reference to the 
separation in Norwich Monthly Meeting. The 
writers reside in a part of the Yearly Meeting 
quite remote from that in which the separa- 
tion occurred. With some omissions the com- 
munication first received is as follows: 

“My attention having been drawn to an 
article in “The Friend’ of 11th mo. 30th, 
signed Thomas Clark, I felt unwilling that 
the numerous readers of that Journal should 
be led astray by such a one-sided statement. 
As I have never attended any of the meet- 
ings in Pelham Quarter, I shall leave to A. 8. 
and the members of that meeting to explain 
the causes that have led to the present sor- 
rowful state of affairs there, but shall confine 
myself, as nearly as possible, to what took 
place at our Yearly Meetings in 1877, and 
1878. 

In 1875 a strong effort was made to change 
the Clerk, Pelham sending no less than eleven 
representatives, but we were obliged to re- 
port we could not agree. In 1876 the same . ; 
difficulty, I understood, existed, but they pro-| pass of a small indulged meeting where travel- 
posed the old Clerk. In 1877 they succeeded |ling Friends do not always stop, and his 
in getting W. SpencerJn as Clerk, he having| health will not permit him to get much from 
been Clerk of Pelham Quarterly Meeting, |home ; but I can assure him that we at West 
sdereown|when they decided that Norwich Friends|Lake are painfully aware that doctrines are 
should take no part in the business of that|proclaimed and practices introduced into our 
; ( r meeting. When the Yearly Meeting con- meetings which are totally at variance with 
in theology you would like to ask? vened, a paper was laid on the table, signed Friends’ principles: whether they form any 

“ No,” said he. by twenty-six men Friends of Norwich Meet-|part of the theory of the Plymouth Brethren 
ing, stating their case and asking relief from | know not, being ignorant of their peculiar 
the Yearly Meeting, which was couched in|theories. Not long since one of those New- 
respectful, temperate language. When the/|lights from the West (certified to us as a 
attention of the meeting was at length drawn | minister) on entering the meeting-house, and 
to it (either the third or fourth session), one| before taking his seat, ‘thanked God he did 
a : of the members of Pelham Quarter, who has|20t have to wait for the Holy Spirit to set 
The British Friend for the Twelfth month |taken a very active part in their difficulties, |him to work, as he could go to work of him- 
mentions, that in the last Quarterly Meeting| a+ once suggested that the Clerk should nomi-|8elf at once.’ Another told us more than 
at London, a strong expression took place in| nate three Friends to examine it, and report| once, ‘that if we forsook our sins, which was 
favor of replacing Burclay’s Catechism in our|ig » fyture sitting. Before Friends could|repentance, and believed in Jesus, our salva- 
schools, and in the hands of the young. All|pave proper time to protest against so unusual tion was accomplished.’ ‘That Christ did not 
who know the work (and some did), spoke of |, proceeding, the Clerk acted upon it by | Visit the hearts of the unconverted, but only 
its peculiar value and suitability, aud how it | nominating Thomas Clark and two others to|after we went to work for him, &. ‘That 
had been a strength to them. that service ; but without entering it on the Salvation did not require days or months or 

——— minutes. I can only say that to any one ac-| years, but could be accomplished at once.’ 

A letter from a Friend travelling on the|quainted with the nominees of the Clerk, the|‘ That the converted soul never experienced 
Continent says, that in Hungary during the|result could not be for a moment doubtfal.|8orrow or suffering, but was always happy 
last 16 years, there has sprung up a religious| They reported that it was not proper to in-|and cheerful,’ with more of the like import ; 
body called the Nazarenes, who refuse mili-|troduce it to the meeting. T. Clark says, |and these doctrines were not proclaimed by 
tary service, will not take oaths, and in other|‘‘the attention of the Yearly Meeting not|4 few, but frequently by those travelling as 
respects are very like Friends. He says that|having been called to it in a constitutional ministers. One of our own members, who 
the new converts are all from the very lowest| way, there was a peculiar difficulty in the Seems to practise what he preaches in that 
ranks of the people, but their great industry | Yearly Meeting trespassing upon the jurisdic- respect, has told us that ‘we had no occasion 
and strict integrity quickly raise them in the/tion of Pelham Quarter, by dealing uninvited|to sit in silence five minutes, not even one 
social scale. Their houses are models of clean-|with one of its Monthlies.” How the Nor-/ minute, but should go to work at once.’ Con- 
liness. They are greatly respected through-|wich Friends were to bring their difficulties! gregational singing has also been introduced 
out Hungary for their many virtues and ex-'under the notice of the Yearly Meeting in a;!nto appointed meetings ; and when I remon- 
emplary conduct. There may be in all 10,000 constitutional way when one Monthly Meet-|strated with a prominent Methodist at his 
of them in Hungary. ‘ing usurped the authority of the Quarterly ' taking part in it, bis reply was, that ‘he had 

















Carrying Their Own Brimstone.—After a 
service in a place where the people had been 
a good deal bewildered by a preacher who 
accepted only so much of the Bible as suited 
his whims, a man stepped up to me, and said 
in @ canting voice : 

“ Bishop, do you believe in a hell ?” 

I said, “Are you anxious to know what I 
think of hell ?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

‘‘ Well,” said I, “the best answerI have 
ever heard came from a poor negro woman. 
She had a young niece who sorely tried the 
poorsoul. The more she struggled to keep 
this wilful charge in the right way, the more 
she seemed to wander. One day, after hear- 
ing a new preacher, the niece came bounding 
into the room, and said : 

“« Aunty, I ain’t gwine to believe in a hell 
no more. Ef dar is any hell I jest wants to 
know where dey gets all dere brimstone for 
dat place; dat’s ’zactly what I would like to 
know.’ 

“The old woman fixed her eyes on her, and 
with a tear on her cheek, said, | 
“Ah, honey darlin’, you look out you don’t 
go dare, for you'll find dey all take 

brimstone wid um,’” 

I then said, “Is there any other question 

















































And he went home, I hope with a new idea 
that sin brings sorrow, and that to be saved 
we need deliverance from sin. Some men 
carry “their own brimstone” even in this 
world.— Bishop Whipple. 
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been specially invited as having a good voice, 
and that it was a Quaker lady that led it off.’ 
I need not tell thy readers, or even T’. C., that 
such are not the doctrines or way of worship 
of Friends. 
In conclusion I can say, that I also have 

passed my three score years and ten, and the 

rinciples of the Society in which I had a 
birthright, were never dearer to me than at 
the present time, and having enjoyed an in- 
timate acquaintance and unbroken friendship 
with T. C. since we. were young, I am deeply 
grieved that one whom I have ever consider- 
ed to be one of the ablest exponents of our 
principles of my acquaintance should, in his 
declining years, constitute himself the apolo- 
gist and co-worker of a party who are trying 
to ignore and trample on the precious testi- 
monies that our forefathers suffered and died 
for. And I firmly believe, that unless the 
Church will forsake those false gods that she 
seems to be now bent on worshipping, and 
come back to her first love, she will become, 
like Israel of old, a hissing and a byword to 
the nations around her. 

WILLIAM VALENTINE. 

Bloomfield, Ont., 12th mo. 10th, 1878.” 


The second communication is signed by 
Levi Varney, and corroborates the views ex- 
pressed by Wm. Valentine. It says: “The 
difficulties existing in Pelham Quarterly Meet- 
ing, are not confined to Friends in Canada, 
but are found in all the Yearly Meetings, and 
the cause is the same,—a departure from the 
doctrines and the practices of our religious 
Society. The trouble in this Yearly Meeting 
has grown out of the professions and acts of 
a portion of its members, which are clearly 
set forth in ‘a Statement issued by Norwich 
Monthly Meeting,’ and by which it appears 
that the remarks of A. 8S. were correct.” 

As a member of the Yearly Meeting’s com 
mittee in the case of Pelham Quarterly Meet- 
ing, L. Varney speaks more particularly of 
T. Clark’s account of what took place therein, 
which he appears to think calculated to “con- 
vey to strangers a wrong impression,” espe- 
cially the statement that the report drawn up 
by T. Clark, was adopted by the committee 
“without any expressed dissent.” In refer- 
ence to this he says: “ By more than one or 
two of the committee, he was requested to 
change the wording of [the report], being dis- 
tinctly told that to say ‘it was the prevailing 
judgment of the committee, &c., was too full.’ 
But there was an apparent unwillingness to 
make any change, or even to hear any ob- 
jections.” 

The testimony borne by these two Friends, 
that a departure from the doctrines long be- 
lieved in and upheld by the Society of Friends 
was the fundamental cause of the dissensions 
which have arisen among Friends in Canada, 
we believe to be true; and.we have no doubt 
that similar causes are producing similar 
effects in various other parts of the Church, 
In saying this we by no means wish to imply 
that all who take part on one side of a dis- 
pute so awakened are doctrinally rigbt, and 
all on the other side doctrinally wrong in 


their own sentiments; for a multitude of 


secondary influences often operate, which 


materially modify the actions and feelings of 


individuals, and cause them in many cases to 
lose sight of the original point of divergence. 


We believe a serious responsibility rests 


upon meetings of Friends which send forth 
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with credentials of unity ministers holding 
and preaching such sentiments as William 
Valentine has heard proclaimed by some vis 
itors. Neither do we see how the elders and 
concerned members of meetings where such 
visitors come, can discharge their duty to the 
flock over which they are overseers; unless 
they take measures to guard them against 
such unsound doctrine. Unless more care in 
these respects is maintained, we fear that 
division and discord will continue and in- 
crease, and that happy day will be put far off, 
when we can from blessed experience adopt 
the language of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is, for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—During the past week Congress 
adopted a bill appropriating $50,000 for the expenses 
of the yellow fever commission. Also a bill appro- 
priating $450,000 for the railway mail service The 
Senate considered several of the appropriation bills 
passed by the House, and they were amended and re- 
turned ; Blaine’s resolution of inquiry into the Southern 
elections also passed with Thurman’s amendment, ex- 
tending the inquiry to some other States. On the 20th 
both Houses adjourned to the 7th of next month. 

The Postmaster General in his last report says, the 
city free collection and delivery system, pays: better 
than any other branch of the service, it having yielded 
a profit of $628,084 for the year. The United States 
has no foreign mail service, beyond the agreements 
made with certain lines of steamers, to divide the post- 
ages received for foreign mails,, paying over to such 
lines certain sums received on mailing letters for Eu- 
rope. The entire sum paid for sea postages for the 
year was $197,276. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has authorized the 
payment of the interest due next month on the public 
debt, in coin or currency at the option of the holder. 
A call has been issued for the $10,996,100 of 5-20 con- 
sols of 1865, being the residue of these bonds outstand- 
ing, not included in previous calls. 

At the close of business on the 16th inst., the Trea- 
sury of the United States held $228,100,301 in coin. 
The Treasurer expects to have on the first of the year, 
exclusive of all demands,,$135,000,000 in coin, with 
which to resume specie payments. 

Gold was quoted at par on the 17th inst., for the first 
time since 1862. Since the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1861, the highest price to which gold attained 
was 285, in the year 1864. 

A circular has been issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury authorizing the collectors of the several ports 
to cause an inspection to be made of cattle proposed to 
be shipped to Great Britain. This is in accordance 
with a telegram from that country, announcing that 
eattle imported into Liverpool will be slaughtered at 
that point unless they are accompanied by a certificate 
of health from the place of export. 

There has been an increase of 439 schools in South 
Carolina during the past year. The school attendance 


is 116,239 ; of this number 62,121 are colored pupils. | 


The increase in attendance since last year is 13,843. 
There are 2091 white teachers, and 1026 colored—only 
49 of the whole number being Northerners. Male 
teachers receive average monthly wages of $121.66, and 
female the disproportionate amount of $38.70. 

The total cost of education in West Virginia for the 
past year is estimated at $686,818.31. There has been 
a large increase of attendance, and a corresponding re- 
duction in expenses. 


Rye flour, $2.75 a $3.00. Corn meal, $2.55 a $2.60, 
Feed—Bran, $14 a $14.50 per ton. 

Grain.—Wheat a fraction lower—red $1 a $1.06}; 
amber, $1.06} a $1.07}; white, $1.07 a $1.08. Rye, 54 
a 57 cts. Corn, western yellow, 45 a 47 cts.; Penna, 
and southern, 47 a 48 cts. Oats, fair and good, 30 a 31 
cts.; choice, 32 a 33 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover, 5} a 6} cts. per pound. Flaxseed, 
$1.35 a $1.37} per bushel. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 55 a 65 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 55 cts. Straw, 60 a 70 cts. 

Beef cattle were in steady demand, 2600 head arrived 
and sold at 5} a 6 cts. for extra; 4} a 5 cts. for fair to 
good, and 3} a4 ‘cts. per pound gross for common, 
Sheep, 35 a 5} cts. per pound, as to condition. Hogs, 
3} a 43 cts. per pound. 

ForeIGN.—Parliament adjourned on the 17th inst., 
to the 13th of 2nd mo. next. Before adjournment the 
resolutions that the House consent to the defrayal of 
the expenses of the Afghan war, from the Indian re- 
sources was adopted. Stafford Northcote, in course of 
the debate, expressed the hope that the war was nearly 
ended. 

Additional failures in the iron business are reported. 
Great distress prevails among the laboring poor. At 
Stoke-on-Trent the Distress Committee is unable to 
keep pace with the demands. A Liverpool dispatch 
says, it is many years since the working classes have 
endured such distress and privations as now. Similar 
reports come from other parts of the Kingdom. The 
weather is reported very severe, especially in Scotland, 
where railroad trains are snowed up and traffic sus- 
pended. It is said to be the heaviest snowfall for 
thirty years—in some places it is over twelve feet deep. 

Great Britain imported during the last fiscal year, 
£99,600,000 of cereals and live and dead meat, and the 
excess of imports over exports during that time were 
£146,000,000. 

Bayard Taylor, United States Minister at the Court 
of Berlin, died on the 19th inst. 

Serious trouble is reported to have arisen in Russia, 
between the Government and the students. A large 
number of the latter have been arrested; the cause of 
the difficulties is not clearly given in the dispatches. 

It is stated that instructions have been sent to the 
Russian Mission at Cabul to withdraw. 

The American consul at Constantinople will not re- 
lease Romen, the alleged American citizen imprisoned 
there, as the Grand Vizier informs him that proof 
exists of his guilt. It is thought the Porte will de- 
mand his expulsion. 

A telegram from Jellalabad on the 23d, announces 
that the English forces took possession of the city on 
that date. The inhabitants are reported friendly. The 
Ameer is said to have left Cabul, and gone to Turk- 
istan. 





WANTED 


A well qualified teacher for Friends’ Select School 
'for Girls, in this city. To enter upon duty early as 
| ° 
|practicable. Apply to 

Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin St. 

John W. Biddle, 726 Buttonwood St. 

Annie Rhoads, 224 North Twelfth St. 

Rebecca W. Kite, 459 North Fifth St. 
Philada. 12th mo. 1878. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 








MARRIED, in Friends’ Meeting, Somerset, Niagara 
\Co., N. Y., on Fourth-day, Twelfth month 11th, 1878, 


The annual report of the Public Printer in Washing-| GEORGE BaLperstoy, of Colora, Md., to Myra A, 


ton, shows the cost to the Government of the printing, 


binding, engraving, lithographing, &c., for the last 


fiscal year was $1,638,700. 


The number of deaths in this city for the week end- | wi 


ing on the 21st, was 286. 
Markets, &c.— Gold 100. U. 


4’s 100}; 5-20’s, 1867, registered, 1023 
do. 1868, registered, 106, coupon, 109. 
Cotton.—Middlings sold in lots at 9 a 9} ets. per Ib. 
Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts. 
white at 8} cts. for export, and 11} a 12} cts. 
for home use. 


Flour—Prices were lower. Penna. extra, $3 50a $4;| ~--~~ 
Minnesota extra, $4.50 a $4.62}; Ohio extra family, 


|daughter of Levi H. Atwater, of the former place. 





Drep, on the 14th of 11th month, 1878, Mrrram B., 
fe of John Thomas, in the 6lst year of her age, a 
|member and elder of Hickory Grove Monthly and West 


S. sixes, 1881, regis-|Cedar Particular Meeting, West Branch, Iowa. Near 
tered, 1065, coupon, 109} ; 5’s, 1068 ; 44 per cents, 104}; — oat aun 


‘the close of her life, when a silence had settled on all 


2}, coupon, 105};!in the room, she remarked “ O what a peaceful quiet ;” 


|and again afterwards, “ There is a stillness that is better 
than words.” Having lived a very exemplary and 


in barrels, and standard Christian life, her bereaved and sorrowing relatives 
per gallon have the comforting hope that their great loss is her 


| eternal gain. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


$4.50 a $5; patent and other high grades, $7.75 a $8. | No. 422 Walnut Street. 








